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PREFACE 



As augtainabl© development and oonservation of blologLo^^ ver^ v ^^; !tav „ 
arisen as important iasuea for the 1980 it has bea^^^g inc. ja^ i^lf ^laar 
that eeonomlQ and aoaial progress must be built on a dtv'Qlopmejii: atratvegy that 
maiages natural resouroes to ensure their long*-term aiva/ r ?lllty* I^i nost 
oases I affeotiva resouroci management depends on the mA^^'-'t-t ^ml '^og aeration of 
an informed and motivated publio. 

Conoerns about sustainable development and effeotive rr^ao. a mffinagemant are 
shared by the toternational Institute for Invironnent^ mriid tjf^ v^l^pnent (IIEDJ 
and the United States Fish and Wildlife Servioe (FWS) , ^ -ii ymr j we raoeive 
many requests for assistanoe from natural resourae m^f^ers ar^ non^ 
governmental erg animations (NGOs) who are developii^ aoMjf^tion education 
programs in a variety of dountries* Frequently the requests come from people 
who are undertaking oonservation eduaation initiatives for the first time and 
the only resouraes they have available are materials produaed for countries 
other than their om* To address this situation, IIED and FWS decided to 
collaborate on the publication of a guide to help natural resource managers 
and NGOs prepare conservation education programs and materials that ara 
uniquely their own and speoifio to their situations* 

IIED*s field programs work with developing country governments and private 
oitizens* groups to help inarease their abilities and Improve their natural 
resources management, IIED/iarthsoan publications such as How to Plan a 
Conservation Education fro^rsm provide our colleagues with practical tools to 
use in their work toward these aommon goals « 

The FWS has a wide variety of international responsibilities under numerous 
treaties, statutes and agreements. Within the Serviae, international 
activities are aoordinated by the Office of International Affairs* In 




additioa to provldiog overall eaordinatioa and support for Sarvioe 
International efforts. International Affairs responds to taolmioal assistanea 
requests from foreign oouistries, provides training la wildlife mMagement, and 
manages speoiflo projeots in wildlife researah, aonservatlon aduoation, and 
anhanoement of biologioal diversity abroad « 

Wa wish to express our appreoiation to those individuals who assisted in this 
publioation, partioularly those oolleagues who reviewed tha manusaript to 
ansure its relevMoe and adaptability in many parts of tha world i Jteher Abu 
Jafari Omar Rahamat Md Coppalia Shahin of the Royal Soaiety for the 
Conservation of Nature in Jordan, Erlok Roth of the Gentro Interdisaiplinario 
da Estudios Comunitarios in Bolivia, Itorao A* Enar^mdii of Fundaeion Natura in 
Ecuador and Rod Sterne of Green Indonesia, 

Wa would also like to tha^ tha followir^ paepla whose eontrlbutions are 
graatly appraoiatedi Elizabeth Sehualeri Jennifer Gardner, Diana Pagei> and 
Alberto Vargas^ 

Lawranoe Mason David Runnalls 

Chief, Offioe of International Vioe President 

Affairs Intarnational Institute for 

U,S, Pish and Wildlife Serviee Environment and Development 
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BMTRODUCTION 



Hhile striving to improve their living oonditions, people throughout the 
world p paradoxloally, reduoe their prospeQta for a better life, TOen people 
harvest or use the earth »s natural reeouroes — its soil, forests, airr water, 
minerals, wildlife, eto, — they often reduoe the earth's supplies of these 
resouroes Md its ability to reeraate them. Thus, in the rush to develop, 
people frequently damage the environment's oapaoity to supply their needs and 
wants. Soil Is eroding, forests and wildlife are disappearing, water and air 
supplies are beooming polluted with Industrial human wastes. These and 
other environmental problems ooaur worldwide, but unfortunately, people have 
not had auoh suooess in resolving them* 

The dlffloulty Is not due to a laok of understanding of the oauses or 
lack of solutions. To oontrol deforestation, people om either reduee the 
rate at whioh trees are out, or they oan plant seedlings. To reduoe erosion, 
people can plow on the oontour, employ strlporopplng or plant windbreaks. To 
prtjverit wild animals from disappearing, people can oontrol how many are 
harvested and maintain the animal's habitats. 

Yet, many environmental problems are left unsolved. Sometimes it is 
.because people are unaware of mn eiiVironmental problem, or although aware, 
they do not know how much, It affects them or how It oan be resolved. Even 
when people understand the significance of an enviro mental problem and know 
of solutions, they may feel the aotlon to be taken is not worth the financial 
and other saorlflcas required. 

Consequently, governments settle landless people on fragile mountain 
slopes, cattle ranchers replace rainforests with pasture, peasant farmers plow 
up and down hills, and hunters kill endangered wild oats for their furs 
because, for all they see, any associated environmental damage Is a prioe 
worth paying for the benefits they receive. Confronted by considerable 
financial or political pressures, people do what seems to serve their best 
interests. They Bay esomps the eonaaquenoes in the short tara, but If they 
reduoe the envlronBent'a ^lllty to proTlda for tom^rrow^m needs » their losg<- 
tera Interests will suffer. 
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Resourae managars, moimnttrntm^ and pelioy m^era must develop strategies 
for manaflE^ the earth's reaouraes that are more attraotlve eoonomleallyt 
polltloally, socially^ and oulturally as well as more produotiya. Meanwhile , 
those who derive their living direatly from natural resources — farmers, 
herdsmen, fishermen, hunters — must work: elosely with tha speoialists to 
ensure that management strategies respond to local oonoerns. But this 
addresses only part of what must be donSp As appropriate resource management 
strategies are developed , the people who will implement them mist be involved. 
People from all walks of life — government leaders, farmers, rural villagers, 
the general publlo, sohoolohildren, members of non^governmental 
organizations — must all aontrlbute if sound natural resourge man^ement 
endeavors are to succeed p The most reliable way to enlist this oooperation is 
to demonstrate why oonservation Is in their best interest. This is the role 
of conservation education* 

The goal of conservation education is to Improve natural resource 
management and reduoe environmental damage. It tries tot (1) help people 
become aware of the value of natural resources and the ecological processes 
that maintain themi (2) show people what threatens the well-being of their 
enviroiunent and how they can contribute to Its Improved managementi (3) 
motivate people to do what they omn to Improve environmental management* The 
task of meeting all three of these objectives distinguishes conservation 
education from other types of Instruction, 

Conservation education, then, Is needed whenever one wants to see a 
change in how the environment is used. It is a practical tool to achieve 
observable results* Conservation education progrMs frequently identify 
attitude change as their ultimate goal* Attitude change, however, is only the 
beginning of improved natural resource management* New attitudes do not 
always lead to new behavior i therefore, the conservation educator's task is 
not over unless people channel their new attitudes toward appropriate 
environmental action* If they do, then the conservation education program is 
a success. 

The purpose of this manual Is to describe procedures that conservation 
educators can use to design programs that have signifiomt environmental 
Impact and that match the people's concerns and traditions* There are five 
steps that must be followed if conservation education programs are to be 
effective. These steps arei 



1) Identlf^^l^ specif la anvlronnental problems that the eduoatlon progx^aa 
will fODUs upon and finding the teotolcal solutions to these problems | 

2) IdentlfylDg and beoo^z^ aoqualnted with the Intended audlynce of the 
progmi 

3) Working out tha Mssaga to be dlreot^ at this audience i 

4) Choosing the means to ooisminlQate this message i 

5} ^aluatlng and altering the progz^m idian neoessa^« 

This miuiual discusses how to successfully complete these steps and 
explains why it is necessary to do so. Each chapter ends with a series of 
questions to help the educator ensure that each step has received sufficient 
consideration before the next one is tackled. 
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The prooedure is loglGal and simple j so muoh so, in faot, that the 
reader may wondar why we have bothered to set It down here. It has bean our 
axperienoa that Qonservation eduQation programs are often designed and 
implemented without preoise planning. Their goals and objeotivas have been 
weakly defined; their target audienoes have been talked to but not heard i 
their Gontenfc and strategies have been randomly selected | their evaluation 
criteria have not been established* As a result, conservation eduoation 
programs have often been ineffective in bringing about change. 

We believe that by employing the following teehniques, the coinmitment , 
energy, and oreativity of conservation educators around the world ean be 
applied effectively to encourage the wise management of the planet's 
environment* There is no greater need* 



HTEP I. 
Assessing the 
Itnvironnientol Situutlon 



STEP IL 
Idcmtifying 
the Audiencre 



STEP IIL 
the Messiige 



STEP IV. 
Selecting an 
Educntional Strategy 



STEP V. 
Evaluutlon 
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STEP I. ASSESSING THE 

ENVIRONMENTAL SITUATION 



The fif*et two taaks In designing a eonaervation eduoation program are to 
aeleat 1) the enyironmental problens to foous upon end 2) the measures 
neoessary to solve them. The problems and solutions ehosan for tha 
oonservation eduoation program will determine the target audieneei methods » 
content V and the oriterla to evaluate it* ThuSp these first tasks must be 
eonsldered oarefully, 

IDENTIFYING THE ENVIRONMENTAL PROBLEM 

The oonservation eduoator ean escpeet to find more environmental problems 
than oan be dealt with in any one program* Time and resouroeSy personnel , 
funding, equipment y ets« will inevitably be limited i so priorities have to be 
set aooordlng to the oommunity's needs* Is the first oonoern getting people 
to plow on the oontour or to piok up litter? Should people first know how to 
use an inseotiaide properly, or learn baslo eoologloal prineiples? At some 
pointf eertain issues will have to be chosen over others. 

When not focused on a speoiflc environmental problem , the eduaator has 
no sound oriterla to use in selecting program oontents target audiences, and 
methods of eommunlodtion* The eduaator will have a diffieult time explaining 
why some target audienoes, educational oontent, and oommunioation strategies 
were chosen instead of others* 

Conservation odueation programs that help solve an environmental problem 
are likely to reoelve financial and other kinds of support. While a program 
intended to change people's attibudes may be desirable, it is not usually 
considered to be a priority item for funding. Both government and private 
donors want to see some results from their oontributions* 

IDENTIFYING TECHNICAL SOLUTIONS 

Once the problems have been pinpointed, the educator must then identify 
their technioal solutions* What action could people take to solve the 
problems? These act Ions may be simple, like planting trees, or oomplloated, 
like putting into plaoe a oomprehensive regional management plan. Whatever 
they are, motivating people to Implement them will be the goal of the 
education program. 

An environmental problem must have a feasible solution. If an educator 
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eannet raalistiQally expeet people to contribute to solving an environmental 
problem* then that problem should not be the focus of the edueatlon effort 
because no positive impaet can be aehleved. For example, pollution from 
automobile exhaust is a growing problem in many large cities. Showing people 
how this pollution harms their health may raise interest In the subjeot* but 
often pollution control devloes are eeonomieally ImpraGtical, Such an 
education program would pr^uoe aware people, but they would become frustrated 
by the debate over who would pay for the devloes, leading to a stalemate, Wiat 
then, will have been the Justif ieation for using searoe money, time, and 
personnel on the progrM? Could these resources have been more productively 
used elsewhere? 

INVOLVING PARTICIPANTS IN DEVELOPING SOLUTIONS 

CanaerTation eduoators mat lead the ppooaas of Identlf^J^ praotloal 
solutions. To© often plans are deTOlop^ In central ofTlaes and then 
presented to local ooBBunltlest ©xpaoting the j^ople to aoaept and iAplraent 
thea with no questions asked « Consepvmtlon eduoatora should not healtata to 
altar mj plm that falla to Inalude aonsultatlon Mth the people in their 
prograii. Yhm people who mrm to ult^mteljr be ^tlrated by the eduoatlon 
progrmm ahould partloipates thaaaelTeap in developing the aolutlons. This 
holds true whether these people are government offioials who oan put a 
resouroe management plan into aotion, extension agents who teaoh soil 
conservation to farmers, or villagers who are going to be planting oommunity 
woodlots* 

People are far more likely to be oommitted to implementing a solution if 
they have helped to define it* Firsts they generally stand behind something 
they feel im their own. Their input oan ensure that teohnioal solutions 
refleot their needg, oonoerns and traditions* Without this input, solutions 
are rarely implemented suooessfully* Second, the people to whom the eduoation 
program is directed know a great deal about local environmental conditions. 
Frequently there are good reasons why they treat the environment and its 
natural resouroes as they do, Speolaliats working on environmental projects 
should always take this knowledge into acoount. 

EXAMPLE 

A reforestation effort might provide trees that supply firewood , forage 
for livestock J frulti lumber ^ or shade* ^at do the people who will be 
planting j oaring for, and harvesting the trees want? If they want firewood, 
do they prefer any partloular tree speoies? In one African country* a scheme 
to encourage villagers to plant cashews failed beoause the people who were to 
plMt them believed cashew groves harbored ghosts! No one had asked the 
villagers for their views on what trees to plant. Participation by the people 
who are to implement plMs oan prevent such mlsoaloulations from occurring - 

Teohnioal solutions to be advocated by the eduoation program need not be 
considered fixed for the lifetime of the projeot* As events unfold, other 
more praofcleal or useful solutions may appear. Natural resouroe managers may 
identify more environmentally-sound measures, the technical solutions may 
prove inoompatible with people *s customs and beliefs, fewer or greater 
resouroes than mtloipated for the education program may appear* Wiatever 
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happens, it is oritioal that the eduQation program be prepared to offer 
aolutions to the environmental problems identified. Only now is the 
aonservation eduoator equipped to plan the program's target audlenoeSi 
oontant; means of Gomsn2niQation» and evaluation criteria. 

CONCLUSION 

Conservation eduoators want to ohange how people deal with their 
environment* To do this effeotively, they need to define the most oritioal 
environmental problems and what people speoifieally ean do to reeolve them, 
In doing this, the eduoatf-r defines the goals for the emerging eonservation 
eduoation program, and ean seleet the program's target audienGesi oontent, and 
methods. The progrsim has an anehor to prevent it from drifting into issues 
that will detract from its purpose and reduoe its impaet- 

QUESTIONS TO REVIEW WHEN ASSESSING THE ENVIRONMENTAL SITUATION: 

Below are some questions to aonsider to help ensure that an environmental 
problem and likely solutions for a conservation eduoation program have been 
identified . 

What are the main environmental problems confronting the region? 

• Mhat la the aoale of the problemf 

- Local - contained within a partieular community. 

^ Regional ^ contained within a partieular area^ such as a 
watershed or provinee. 

National - involving all areas of the oountry* 
^ International - involving resources which cross borders* 

* Is It praetloal to oonslder addresslsg the problem? 



■ Vhat Is the oause of the problem? Try to determine why it is 
ooourring. Does the problem involve ignoranoei satisfying basio 
needs, a desire to generate income? 
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Are there feasible technical solutions to the problem? 



• What rasouroaa are ne^ed to carry out solutions? 

- How muQh money is required? Wiere ean it be obtained? 

- How much labor and expertise are needed? Are personnel willing, 
available, and adequately trained? 

- What supplies and materials are needed? Are they available 
looally? If they must be obtained in Mother loeation, is there 
enough time and money allooated for the task? 

- How long will it take to implement a solution? 

• How omn these rasouroes be obtalQed? 

• Have those af feeted by the problem been Involve vlth developlzig a 
possible solution? 
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STEP n. IDENTIFYING THE AUDIENCE 



Once the environmantal problems to be dealt with have bean defined, the 
people who will aotually Implement their solutions must be identified. These 
people will be the education program's target group* In identifying these 
groups, the conservation educator must oonsider not only the people directly 
involved in the problem, such as the farmer worsening the soil erosion or the 
hunter overharvesting wildlife, but also the community members who can 
influence these people as well. It may be necessary to go beyond farmers, for 
example, to reach government offioials, the general publie, or eommunity 
leaders. There may, in fact, be several potential target groups and the most 
obvious may not always be the most appropriate. Indeed, an education program 
may best be fooused on several different audlenees. 

An education program omnot be expeeted to produce results if directed 
at the wrong people* The target groups of a conservation eduoatlon program 
must be able toi 

■ contribute to an environmental problem's solution^ and, 

• perceive the changes advocated by the education program as being in 
their own best interest* 

AUDIENCES FREQUENTLY TARGETED 

Groups frequently targeted by conservation education programs include i 

People Directly Affecting Natural Resources 

This is usually the easiest group to Identify, For example, they can be 
seen cutting down trees * overharvesting fish and wildlife, misusing 
pesticides, and neglecting to use soil conservation measures. Unfortunately, 
they are frequently cast as the primary villains on the environmental scene, 
even though they often are aware of no alternatives to doing what they do* 

Extension Workers or Resoiirce Management Educators 

People who work for forestry, agriculture, or other national extension 
services do not harvest natural resources themselves, but Introduae new 
products and techniques to those trtio do< Involving extension workers in 
education efforts cm maximize the program's impact, since these workers reach 
many people* They can also effectively establish communication between 
community residents and government officials* 
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Local Leaders, Government Officials 



Government ©ffiaials and local leaders affect environmental management 
both by passing and enforoing laws and by initiating and supporting projects 
that affect natural resoureesi for better or worse. To deal effectively with 
this group t the qsnservation eduaator needs to determine the f^inding, 
interests y official mandates, and environmental impaet of government personnel 
and agencies. 

Influential Conuriunity Members 

These people ean be members of a political party or respeoted community 
residents. Since the people the educator w^ts to influence will often follow 
the exMple of informal eommunity leaders ^ these people can be a very 
productive target audience. 

The General Public 

This group is moat often the target of enviroMental eduaation programs | 
but often beoause of oonvenienee, not potential impact* Directing a program 
at this group does not require the detailed community knowledge that a more 
narrowly targeted program demands, A public appeal ean be esrtremely 
effeetive, especially in creating Interest for more detailed eonservation 
education programs , but the edueator should have a speolfic raason for 
direoting a program at the general public rather than at a target group* 

Schoolchildren 

Conservation educators often address this group, hoping to create 
environmentally responsible adults. This is always a desirable goal, but may 
not be the first priority, Teaohing students is an investment in a country's 



future, but the eoniervatlon educator may easily disoover that the Gountry*s 
present environmentai problems are so serious that thev require attention 
first - ' 



Sometimes, however » sohool oonservation education programs ean pay 
immediate environmental dividends* For example ^ students In rural areas who 
drop out of eohool early to work on family farms might be taught basic soil 
conservation and reforestation teohniques. In urbm areas, school 
conservation education prograas can sometimes attraQt wide national attention 
to environmental problems. School conservation education programs oan also 
Involve parents through school field trips and tree planting, litter clean up, 
and other comminlty campaigns, in effect supplementing adult eduaatlon 
services. 

THE LIMITATIONS OF EDUCATION 

After Identifying the audiences most likely to contribute to solving the 
environmental problem, the conservation educator must determine which of these 
possible groups can perceive the program to be in their best interest. 
Education changes people's behavior through logic and common sense. Its use 
Is based on the assumption that people will do what they think will most 
benefit them. When people must be convinced to do something not In their beat 
interest, education Is not the tool to use. Law enforoement, financial 
compensation, or sooial pressure might be. 

EXAMPLE 

In Somalia people living in the Luuq refugee camp in January, 1984, had 
cut so much firewood that the land around the camp had become a baking and 
barren desert. Women had to walk loi^ distances to gather the wood they 
needed. Relief workers and the Somali forestry department were working with 
the refugees to reforest the area, yet the refugees had to be paid to plant 
trees. Why? Because the refugees had no Idea where they would be In five 
years when the trees would be ready for harvesting. Here, then, payment, not 
education I was the way to motivate people. 

IDENTIFYING THE NEEDS OF THE AUDIENCE 

Often, the people closest to an environmental problem are least able to 
alter their actions. If people need fuel wood, they will harvest trees even if 
their actions are detrimental to this natural resource and the community that 
depends on it. Thus, for example, to convince the farmers to not overharvest 
wildlife and trees, the eonservation effort must present practical 
alternatives that meet the farmer *s needs. 

The effort might be directed at community leaders who can provide the 
farmers with financial incentives to plant trees, or at neighbors being harmed 
by the farmers* actions who can pressure leaders to provide alternatives. All 
audiences - politicians, schoolchildren, business people, farmers, and 
others - have particular needs and interests. Only education prograins that 
take these into account will change their audiences' behavior* 
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EXAMPLE 



Fundaeion Naturap a non^governmental anvironmental organisation in 
Ecuador J has davelopad one of the largest and most affeative anvironmental 
eduoatlon programs in Latin Amarica, In large measara, it became suOQessful 
by foousing on priority environmental problems and by oarefully selecting 
target groups Gapable of solving them* Although many of Eeuador's 
environmental problems involve people in rural areas, Natura has oonoluded 
that government support and participation are oritical for resolving the 
problems . 

Natura has developed slide progrms on environmental issues to show to 
small groups of government offieials in various ministries, followed by 
questions and discussions* Natura also has aommunicated with the general 
publia through television and radio programs desoribing Eouador's 
environmental problems and their solutions. In this way, Natura has 
suooessfully encouraged a public mandate for sound environmental policies. 

CONCLUSION 

Conservation education has an enviroimental impaot by ohanging paople*s 
behavior. In every situation* some people have a greater environmental impaot 
than others, and the educator needs to identify these people if the 
oonservatlon education program is to be suooessful. The conservation eduMtor 
can waste a good deal of effort trying to educate inappropriate audienoes. 

QUESTIONS TO REVIEW WHEN IDENTIFYING THE AUDIENCE: 

The following questions should help in selecting audiences: 

• Who Is diraotly affaatlng the natural rasouroes under Qonsldaratlon? 

• Is It In their Intarast to aha^e their behavior? 

« Hhat 1^11 ooaT^oa them to ^lange their behaTlor? (education, law 
enforoementy government policy * soolal pressure, finanoial 
inoentlves) 

• Who la ■oat affeated bj the degrmdatlon of the natural resouroes 
tmder oanslderatlon? 

• Wio iri,ll benefit from the dj^l^entatlon of the aeaaures ad^ooated by 
the edueatlanal prograa? Can these people play a role In getting the 
meaaures li^leaented? 

« Are there Influential ooimunlty severs wfao eu help oonTlnae people 
to chuge? 

• Are thera Influential eosnmlty sellers vbo oan proTlde InaentlTes 
for ^ople to ohaaaget 

• Does the enTlronBent^ solution require gOTerni^nt aotlon? 

« moh Qowmmmmt rngmotmrn oan eontrlbute to solTlng the problos? Eoirt 
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STEP m. IDENTIFYING THE MESSAGE 



Carefiil saleafclQp^ and oFgagj^Mfeian of a eonsejrgatlon education progrm'a 
ooDteat ±0 eruQlal for Its guooesa. But this is often a ehallenge beoause 
there frequently Is abundant informtion that cm be presented. It is easy to 
be led off on tangents by Information that is interesting or that somehow 
pertains to the environment* Thm oonservation edueator must be selective * 
ehoosing only the iuformation that will bring about desired ohanges in 
environmental behavior. The edueator*s programs need to eonfront 
environmental problems head-on * uneneumbered by exeess Information baggage. 
The guidelines below may help develop such pi'^ograms* 

PLANNING THE PROGRAM 

The first step is to learn why people need the education program* 

1 3 Are they aware the environmental problem exists? 

2) Are they aware of the problem but not how they are oonneoted to it? 

3) Are they aware of the problem and their relationship but not of any 

solution? 

4) Are they aware of the problem, and solutions, but not motivated to 

take action? 

1) Audience's Awareness of the Problem 

Wherever the edueator begins p it will be necessary to move the audienoe 
beyond awareness, to motivation, in order to obtain positive results* 
Enoouraging people to resolve an anvlromental problem will be futile If 
people are not oonvlnoed that a problen exists and that it affeots them. If 
people do not understand their relationship to the problem, they may easily 
implement inappropriate solutions « 

For audlenoes who need awareness, the edueation program should be 
straightforward, simple, yet Informtlve, aonoentrating on oatohlng people's 
attention, Aoouraoy is oruoial and should never be saerlfioed to appeal to 
publio emotion. The effort baakflre If the information is peroelved as 
being Inaeourate or aensatlonallMd . 

2) Audience Responsibility 

People's general awareness of an issue should be developed into an 
understanding of how they are both affeGted by and are affeotlng the 
environmental situation. The environmental problem should alrays be related 
to the audienoe's partlGular interests. For example, firewood shortages and 
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flooding of rasidentlal areas mliht be presented to vlllafera as the 
consequenoes of the deforestatlen of a wterahad. The dlsappaarance of rare 
bird species and the loss of sc sMe beauty that also result from deforestation 
might be of less eonoern to this audience. Knowledge of the target audience 
becomes critical. Problems must be presented so that they have an impact. 

3) Searching for Solutions 

Here many programs fall short of their Intended goal. People must 
clearly understand how to help solve an environmental problem and the educator 
should try to show them. It is oounterproduetlve to generate people's concern 
about an environmental problo^ and then abandon tham. They can become 
frustrated, apathetic, and may even refuse to partioipate in later, perhaps 
more oonstruetlve, attempts. Envlronfflental solutions can be as simple as 
requesting children not to throw candy wrappers on the ground, or as major as 
recommending that farmers change their planting and plowing methods. Whatever 
the solutions, education programs must identify them and present them in a way 
that relates to the audienoe's interest and that points out their long-term 
benefits. 

4) Motivating the Audience 

If the audience is not motivated to Implement the solution, then the 
educator must find out why. There are many reasons why people will not do 
something that appears to the outsider to be clearly In their beat interest. 
The proposed action may not be seen as beneficial. Heluctanee may be due to 
religious taboos, traditional customs, or political discord. Perhaps the 
leaders, official or otherwiae, are not trusted by the people. A solution may 
have some serious flaws clearly perceived by the comnunlty but not by the 



1 . Audience Awareness of the Problem 



2. Audience Responsibility 



3. Searching for Solutions 



4. Motivating the Audience 
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resouroe ffianagement speeialists who devel©ped it. If there appears to be no 
logical explanation for people's negative reaotions, the proeess and 
aaeumptions vdiloh led to the aaleetlon of the partioular solution should be 
exainined. One very likely possibility is that the solution being advooated 
was developed without sufficient looal partioipation, 

TOOLS FOR IDENTIFYING THE MESSAGE 

There are various approaohes to assessing the most effective way of 
moving the audience to a comltment of treating the environment with respect - 
Questionnaires are the easiest and the least expensive, but do not allow for 
follow-up questioning. Interviewing is more time-pconsifflaing, but is more 
flexible* The best way to learn what people are thinking about an issue is to 
spend time living with them. Although this does not provide concrete data* it 
do^s give the educator an understanding of what is important to the people who 
will partiolpate in the education program, Obv^.ously, the reliability of 
one's oonoluslons, in the absence of quantitative Information, depends 
entirely upon the sensitivity of the eduaator* With a truly perceptive 
educator, however, this technique ean lead to an acQurate and profound 
appraisal. 

Using questionnaires or interviews, the edueator must be sure to present 
the questions so that responses are unbiased and aeeurate* It is very easy 
for the langusLge of a question to lead to a particular oonolusion* For 
instance j suppose an educator wants to determine whether people fully 
appreoiate the value of a mangrove forest. An unbiased question would be, "Do 
you think mangroves are valuable? If so, please list why, if not, li^u why 
not." 

A biased question, on the other hand, would be "Do you think the trees 
are eoologieally important" or "Do you think fish benefit from living near 
mangrove swamps?" Any one eould easily assume the right answer to both would 
be "yes" because if it were not, the interviewer would not hmve asked the 
question. The parson answering would espeeially be inelined to the 
affirmative if the questioner were a biologist or aonservationlst who had been 
oonspiouously poking around the mangrove swamps with a lot of expensive 
equipment. 
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EXAMPLE 



Bill Weber and Amy Vedder reoeivad a research grant from the New York 
ZoQlogloal Sooif.ty in 1977 to study the problems hindering the Gonservatlon of 
the mountain goj^illa and its forest habitat in Rwanda's Voloanoes National 
Park, Amy studied the gorilla's ecology, while Bill looked into looal 
people's attitudes about the gorilla and its habitat. Any gorilla 
aonservation measures would need looal residents' oooperation. 

Bill quiokly dlsoovered that he oould not get unbiased answers from the 
Rwand^s living near the park. This was because Bill's presence In the area 
and interest in the gorillas led the residents to assume that there must be 
some value in the gorillas* They easily guessed Bill's attitudes and they 
tended to match their answers to them. Therefore, Bill hired Rwandan students 
at the national university and local teachers to interview the looal 
residents. 



The results from the survey showed that people saw no value of the 
forest or its wildlife beyond harvesting the trees or animals. In fact, the 
forest's presence ensured a reliable supply of olean water, and the gorillas 
helped the region finanoially by attraoting foreign tourists. 

Having determined what people needed to know. Bill and Amy developed an 
eduoation program. They employed a variety of techniques, including town 
meetings, school programs, and slide shows* By 1984, a survey showed that 
fully 80? of the people in the region now reoogniMd that the forest and its 
wildlife were valuable for other reasons beyond the products they provided 
versus only 351 four years earlier* ' 

SELECTING THE PROGBAM^S CONTENT 

After identifying what the target audiences need general awareness, 
prautioal guidanoe, motivation, or a combination of all three — the following 
process can be used to help ensure that the eduoation program fills this need. 
An example of a conservation eduoation approaoh that encourages reforestation 
is provided to illustrate the prooess* The prooess oan also be used to 
address more oomplex problems suoh as the loss of agrioultural lands due to 
urbanization or oolonlMtion of national parks* 



1* Write a problem smtemmtt tihat describes toe envirojomentel issues to 
be addressed by conservation educatioii* 



ThB first step is to have a olear and ooncise statement of the 
environmental problem the program is intending to address • The issue can be 
as broad as the absenoe of a public conservation ethio or as snecific as 
eroded hillsides that require reforestation. 



EXAMPLE 



People are eutting down trees In the vicinity faster than they can grow 
baok. The oonaequence is a growing fuelwood shortage , whioh has eaused 
hardship. Women and ohlldren who eolleet the wood must now devote praotiGally 
an entire day to oolleeting a load of wood. In the process, they often enter 
government-proteoted forest lands to Illegally cut trees* This deforestation 
has also harmed the environment in other waysf with the vegetation gone, the 
soil is blowing away and the wildlife has disappeared* 



2, Prepare a rationaie tor die proposed conservation education program. 



The rationale explains why time and resources should be used for the 
eduoatlon program , and serves as a reference point for developing speQifie 
objectives* 

EXAMPLE 

Because people need wood p the solution to deforestation is not to limit 
the fuelwood that people harvest, but rather to establish fuelwood plantations 
and develop energy oonservation teahniques. Town leaders are the key to 
planning and developing a solution based on planting trees. Once they are 
motivated p they can organise and inspire the community effort. 



3* State the program*s goaL 



The rationale explains why a conservation education program is needed; 
the goal statement explains i^at the program intends to aGcomplish, This 
statement should be based upon whether awareness, guidance, or motivation is 
needed* it should clearly describe the desired outcome of the effort, without 
being so general that it could pertain to any conservation education progrM* 

EXAMPLE 

This progrM is intended to give practical guidance and provide 
motivation for the town leaders on how to establish village woodlots and 
employ energy conservation measures. 
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4. Develop Ae program's intended outcome. 



The prosrBm^B Intended outoome includes whatevar peopla need to learn so 
that the program's goals will be realized* This can be facts, ideas, 
prlnGipleai or skills, and be as eonoreta as knowing how to put a tree in the 
ground, or as intangible as wmtlng to protect a sea turtle nesting beach. 

To detarmina a prQgram»s intended outcome, simply askf what do people 
have to understand and believe in order to change thalr environmental 
behavior? In the beginning, it may help to simply jot down a list of all 
possible subjects as they randomly oocur. Then go ovar the list and ask what 
will produce the desired response and what will distract. This list can then 
be refined and edited so a progression appears logical to the eduaatori For 
example, town leaders should i 



1) Know how deforestation is causing soil erosion, 

2) Understand how soil erosion reduces crop yields, 

3) Recognize how planting trees can reduce soil erosion, 

4) Learn that fast-growi^ trees om provide fuelwood in five years, 

5) Be able to select which tree species can most benefit the town. 

6) Learn how to maintain and protect the trees and who Is bast suited 
to do this. 

7) Understand that improved woodstoves can reduce fuelwood use and 
thus conserve wood, 

8) Learn how to operate woodstoves. 

9) Know where to get tree seedlings and woodstoves, 

10) Want to plant woodlots and use more efficient woodstoves, 

11) Identify the factors that will motivate the villagers to maintain 
the woodlots. 



Using this process, the educator converts environmental and social 
knowledge into an educational tool. By stating what needs to be done and why, 
and listing what can be taught, the program can fit the envlronmantal problems 
at hand, not the educators » own interests. Note that the list need not 
include such ideas as the structure of a tree or the process of 
photosynthesis. These are relevant to the topic but not to the audienca^s 
needs or the objective of the program. The framework keeps tha progr^ on 
track. 
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5. Look for motivating Jaciors^ 



To aceept unfamiliar ideas and knowledge, people need to adjust their 
attitudes and beliefs- For most Individuals this is very difflQult, 
Therefore, a aonservation eduoation prograiB that can fit with people's prior 
attitudes or values is more likely to be suoeessful. For ejcamplai if fuelwood 
shortages and flooding of residential areas are already of ooncern to 
villagers, that aonoern can ba the basis of a program to address 
deforestation , 

In Haiti, intensive efforts to motivate farmers to plant trees on badly* 
eroded hillsides have largely failed in the past. Anthropologist ^rald 
Murray discovered that this was beoause the farmers ' primary ooneern was 
maximizing profits. Farmers had been paid to plmt seedlings, but not to take 
oare of them. Murray reoommended that projeot personnel simply make it clear 
to the farmers that plated trees oould be a profitable cash orop. The Haiti 
Agroforestry Outreach Projeot, funded by VBkW and administered by the Pan 
African Devr/lopment Foundation, CARl, and Operation Double Harvest, put 
Murray *s suggestions to work. The result i from 1981 to September 1984, more 
that 21 ,000 small landhnlders were oaring for trees planted on their farms. 

Of course, people's oonoerns are not always eoonomlo and utilitarian, 
and the eduoator should be alert to other interests. The desire for status 
and respeot I for example, can be a powerful motivator. National pride is 
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often a useful attitude upon i^loh to base ahange. People who have no prior 
interest in nature or outdoor aotivity may beoome motivated to preserve 
natural areas beoauae these areas represent a unique national heritage admired 
by both nationals and foreigners* 

Man and the Biosphere Reserves, World Heritage Sites p International 
^.J.zn for Gonservatlon of Nature ^s National Conservation Strategies, and the 
World Wildlife Fund's J* Paul Getty Conservation Award are only a few examples 
of International reoognition being given to oonservation initiatives* As 
global understanding of environmental Issues inoreases, oonservation efforts 
once unrBOogniEed are now reoelving International aoolaim, oonfiraing 
prestige to both the individuals and nations involved. 



6* Organtxe information. 



People try to fit faots into oontext so they make sense and ean be 
remembered. They do not form attitudes solely by retaining isolated facts. 
As anyone who has studied for an exam at the last minute knows, rote 
memorization only works in the short term. Thus, broad ooneepts should first 
be presented to learners so they have a framework in whioh to Inoorporate 
further information* For example, using the ease of deforestation , town 
leaders are unlikely to benefit from a oonservation eduoatlon progrOT that 
starts off presenting botanioal data* nils Is useful inforaation that oould 
enable the leaders to better oare for tree plantations, but the leaders will 
most likely have forgotten this Infornmtion by the time they start suoh 
woodlots. 

A better approaeh would be to begin with a general eosoept of 
reforestation ~ what it Is and why it should be done. A program should be 
struotured so that the learners move from more general to more speoifio 
information, from the "big ploture" to the smaller details. Leaders should be 
advised where they can get further information and help when the time oomes* 
Not everything oan be learned at onoe, so ongoing Information programs would 
be helpful at later st^as. 

CONCLUSION 

The oonservation eduaatlon program is now beginning to t^e on 
substanoe. At this point, the oonservation eduoator oan deoide what a 
program's oontent will Inolude and exalude, based on the oonside rations 
discussed prevlOTsly. The planni^ prooess includes writing a problem 
statement, a rationale, a goal statement, and a list of Intended outcomes. 
This effort oan keep a oonservation education progr^ focused on the 
envlromental problem at hand and prevent the educator from becoming 
distraoted by peripheral Issues and Irrelevant Information. 
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QUESTIONS TO REVIEW WHEN IDENTIFYING THE MESSAGE: 



• What anTlromieQtal problera the eonserratlon ^uoatlOQ pragrira 
be addrassiAg? 

• Vhj should thm progru be dlreat^ at this envlroomental probleiip 
Inatead of others? 

• How QBn the oonserratlon eduoation program lead to the resolution of 
the enTlro^TC&tal problea? 

• What are the intmd^ ta^et audlenoes for the eduoation progr^? 
¥hj should the J reoelTe the prograa*s attention at the ^qpenae of 
other possible firoups? 

• Hhat knowledge and attitudes must the target groups have in order to 
be able to effeotlTely oontrlbute to aolTlng the enTlromental 
problra? Does the progru Inolude this Infoniatlon? 

« Vhat Inforaatlon has been gathered about the audlenee's beliefs , 
oustonap leTel of eduoation? 




STEP IV. SELECTING AN 

EDUCATIONAL STRATEGY 



Many eduoational strategies qmx be used in oonservation edUQation, 
riuaglng from posters to forestry extension progr^s. At this point* 
oonservation eduoators need to beirare of falling into one partioular traps 
the tendenoy to implement a strategy beoause it is familiar, not because it is 
TOst effeotive. Thus oonservation ^uoators who have worked in schools might 
immediately set about designing a school eurrieulum without considering 
whether f&riaers or government leaders would have a greater environrontal 
Impaot than students* Conservation educators, however, are more likely to be 
suGCessful if they oarefully oonaider all the possible strategies available 
before implementing any* 

Conservation educators should not generally rule out potential 
strategies because of a laek of experience using them* Edueators owm often 
adapt, or they can find people with the necessary skills to help out. The 
objeotive at this stage is to oommnicate as clearly as possible with the 
audiences selected earlier. Every effort should be made to use the strategy 
that does this best. 

Ifany different eduoational approaches have been used around the world | 
it is also quite possible that a conservation eduoator can develop an entirely 
new strategy that has not yet been applied to oonservation eduoation. The 
strategy, after all, should fit the situation, and the oonservation educator 
might very well be addressing a situation with a unique combination of 
environmental and social charaeteristios, 

CONSIDERATIONS IN SELECTING A STRATEGY 

A Consarvatlon eduoation strategy sbotild da two tUagai 1) reaoh the 
program* 3 tmr^mt audiences mnd 2} effea^lTely oomunlaate thm prograa*3 
laforaatlon. There are several factors to consider when selecting an 
appropriate strategy: 

- How do the target audiences receive information? Can any existing 
oommunioation meehanisms be used in the oonservation eduoation 
program? 

W[iQ are considered reliable oommunlty leaders, role models, and 
oonveyors of information? 
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Is the messag© to be communleated ehort or eomplieated? Will the 
edueafcion program be long or short term? How literata is the 
audienoe? 

Who is available to aarry out the edueational program? How muoh 
timep training f and direotion do they need? 

How ffluoh money, equipment, and other resourees are 

likely to be ayailable? Are there any outside agenGles able to 

provide these resourees? 

Have other eduoational strategies been direeted toward the audienoes 
the eduoator intends to reaah and have suoh experienoea been 
dooumented? 

Does the mandate of the eduaator and the organization represented 
restrict any of the available options? 



Extension Frograms 



Clubs and Non-governmental 
Organizations 



Special Printed Material 



Mass Media— Television, Radio, 
Newspapers 



School Programs 



COMMONLY USED STRATEGIES 



z 



Miscellaneous Materials 



Special Events 



Exhibits, Dcnionstraiions & Shows 



One-to-One Communication 
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COMMONLY USED STRATEGIES 



Depending on the answers to these questions, an eduaation strategy 
appropriate for both program oontent and audience can be Qhosen, A number of 
widely used strategies are desoribed below* 

L EXTENSION PROGRAMS 

Extension progrMs are usually designed to teaoh adults speQlflo methods 
for improving health, agriculture , and forestry i extension workers carry their 
mess^as to individual homes or organizations of homemakers, mothers with 
young children I farmers, and others. 

Extension programs are sometimes the only available means for 
effectively presenting substantial amounts of environmental information to 
adults* To show a farmer how to plow on the oontour, plant fast-growing 
trees, or apply a less harmful insecticide on the land, a conservation 
educator will almost always have to work individually with the farmer, most 
likely in the field and usually more than once. The only eduoator available 
in most Qountries to do this work is the extension agent. 

In the Philippines, for example, farmers mrm asked to plant trees on 
their land, and they were paid as compensation for the land thus taken out of 
agrlGultural production. They were encouraged to take seedlings, but there 
was no guarantee they would plant them. The program had no education 
Qomponent, and the farmers were not motivated to oare for the trees. 
Fortunately^ this mm recognised early, and the Philippine government hired 
extension agents to visit the farmers and educate them about the planting and 
care of the trees. The money spent subsidizing the tree planting would likely 
have been wasted if the extension agents had not been involved. 
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Audience 



Individual adulta or groups of adults with Gommon interests. 
When Appropriate 

Wien the information needs to be adapted to speolfio situations and to be 
deTOnstrated through personal eontaot with target groups over time. 

Strengths 

EKtsnsion programs are generally the most effeotive means of 
QommuniGating large amounts of information to adults* While other edueational 
approaohes can inorease people's awareness, extension programs are often 
needed to provide praotlQal answers* For Instanee, the mass media oan 
highlight such toplos as soil oonservation, forest smd wildlife management, 
and inseotioide use, but someone will probably still have to oome out to the 
farmers' homes and demonstrate how these conoepts oBn be applied* 

Well-trained and motivated extension agents understand the people with 
whom they work. They Imow both the teohnical subjeot matter and how to 
present it, as well as how to develop an understanding of their oommunitles- 
Thus thay oan tailor their efforts to fit their audienoes* 

Weaknesses 

Beoause one esctension agent reaches relatively few individuals, and 
typieally spends a good deal of time with eaoh olient, extension programs are 
eomparatively expensive^ Agents may be poorly trained, paid, and motivated* 
Extension servioes are frequently understaffed, and unable to provide adequate 
transportation, teaohing aids, and on-the-job teahnioal training. All of this 
oan be oruoial, beoause an extension program's suooess depends on the 
extension workers* ooinmitment, skill, and ability to get to the people they 
are expeoted to serve* Often, extension workers reeeive their training in the 
oapital city and aoqulre information that is not useful to rural oommunities* 

Implementation 

Get support from of fioials at all appropriate levels of the 'extension 
organisation - national, regional and looal. Sometimes extension 
programs do not exist, so a great deal of time working with 
appropriate government officials will be required. 

- Conservation eduoators oan develop extension programs In several 
ways. Some possibilities i 

• Train extension agentsf organize, present, or find finanoing for 
workshops! wlte training materials, 

• Prepare teaohing aids for the extension agents to usei slides, 
displays, eoloring books, posters, ete. 
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• Help extension agents to eoordinate thair effort with other 
entities, ©eg*, with sQhoola, private oonservation 
organizations » and mass media, 

2. SCHOOL PROGRAMS 

In schools, enviromental eoneepta and praetioes oan be taught as 
environmental etudies olasses, but they are more oommonly integrated with 
other programs, suoh as saienoe or soolal studies. In addition. In many 
eommunities, sohools oan also be used to oommunioate with adults as well as 
ehlldrenp Not only oan students share information learned at school with 
their families, but school activities ^an also involve the entire aommunity. 
Such activities might include tree-plr^ting and litter olemup campaigns and 
demonstrations or exhibits on deforestation, pollution, soil management* and 
wildlife, » 

Furthermore, local professionals, such as extension agents, foresters, 
national park guards, health officers and others can be Invited to schools to 
partioipate in conservation education programs. This gives them a chance to 
spread their message and may compensate for the teaoher's sense of inadequate 
preparation in a particular subject. 

Audience 

Children of all ages, both rural and urban baokgroundsi also, the 
families of the children and the communities where the schools are looated. 

When Appropriate 

When students oan apply the masoage immediately or will eventually be 
called on to make environmental decisions, Iteen the material is simple enough 
to be taught by teamhers untrained in environmental management and to be 
easily understood by students. When school activities ean constructively 
Involve the rest of the community. 



Strengths 



Sahool progrMis aan involve a large number of students over many years i 
oomplioated oonoepts omn be gradually presented, A conservation ethlo oan be 
Instilled while students are still forming attitudes and values* Schools oan 
also be used to raaoh adults. 

Weaknesses 

Sohool children are often too young to help solve present day 
environmental problems* Consequently, \ihmn problems require immediate 
attention I eduoating students with an eye to their future environmental impact 
may not be the educator's top priority, A gap may exist between the time when 
students learn something and the time lAan they have a chance to apply it| 
they may thus forget much of %rtiafc they have learned unless the enviromaental 
concepts are repeated in different grades- A school program may be effective 
only when combined with an adult extension program that builds on what the 
schools have taught. Some sahool progr^is have little flexibility and limited 
time in the school day, and lack resources ^ human and otherwise ^ for such 
programs as tree-planting and soil conservation. 

School programs can require a great deal of time and effort to prepare, 
Gurricula must be developed, approved, and financed! materials must be 
printed, and teachers EHist be trained in their use* It can be very difficult 
to convince poorly supported rural teachers to do additional work without sotis 
compensation # 

Implementation 

^ Analyze the existing curriculum. Can a conservation education 

program be developed as a separate entity, or can it be incorporated 
into existing progrMs? 



Obtain Ministry of Education, support for the ourriculumi keep 
officials informed of the program's progress, tTitimately, they will 
decide whether to implement the curriculum at the national level. 

Involve teachers in the curriculum's development to ensure their 
commitment and to enable teachers to contribute additional insights. 

Test in schools to find out how teachers and students react, and 
what materials they need. 

Evaluate and revise the curriculum. 

Train other teachers to use the curriculum. 

Print and distribute the curriculum. In countries where textbooks 
are scarce, every effort should be made to use cheap materials like 
newsprint or mimeograph paper* 



It is tempting to use existing eurricula from other places, and adapt 
them by changing the place, names, and the pl^ts and animals cited. But the 
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Gonoepts in foreign Gurricula are often irrtlevant in aiffirent aet tings. 
Teachers should be given the chanoe to reviaw ana argpftl^i relevant 
information to meet their oommunity*s needs. The process of desigii.lng a 
Qurrioulum from aoratah may be as i^ortant as its ©vpft^tiiil Ifflplem^iitation* 

3, CLUBS AND NON GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS 

Various kinds of elubs, inaluding non-profit orgMi^tions, professional 
societies* and adult and youth groups, ean oarry out ©aTironmental matlvities. 
Among other things, they omn plant trees, start littsr cinpalgns, study 
environmental problems and reeommend solutions, lobby for inviromoa^ tally 
responsible polioy, edUQate the general publlo on envi^cMinta^ iaiws, and 
provide funding for natural resouree management projaet^, Thus, oomservation 
education often is produative ^en direeted at making Private groups 
interested in enviromental management* 

A wide variety of olubs and organizationa can be effeotive. Some can be 
formed solely to further eonservation goals, suoh as aatupil history 
societies* outing elubs, oonservatlon assoeiations> and pups whleh provide 
volunteer assist anoe in managing underfunded national parki and reserves. 
Other organizations, such as the Lions Club, Rotary Ciub, ind Chamber ©f 
Commerce, hav^ beeome effeetively involved in aonservation along vifch their 
other Interests. Agrioultural and rural development QOapipatives ar*e often 
organized to Implement environmental projects^ youth groups like Boy Scouts, 
Girl Soouts Md agrlQulture olubs ean oarry out a broad ring© of ooassrvatlon 
aotlvitles. The extraordinary Afrioan Wildlife Clubs of the Sudani Uganda, 
Tanzania, Zambia, and Kenya feature an impressive arrmy of oreativa 
eduoatlonal aotivitles for young people* 

Audience 

Organization members of all ages wmd with a broafl ^aiiga of interests, 
objeotives, and oapabllities. 

When Appropriate 

When a reoognized need oan be addressed by a particular group* 




Strengths 



Because of tR@i diversity p private organiMtiona Gan effeGtivily 
Gontribute to aon^P^^^ation in a number of ways* People belong toiiach gr^iJps 
beoiuie they are Ogmr knitted and enjoy volunteering their time to cirry out 
their aotivities* T/^us, if a Qonservatlon eduoation program ean help an 
organisation meet it, m ©bjeetiveSf the conservation educator oan count on 
motivated members wh»« are willing to work on effeotive projeetg* Frsqueot iy^ 
auoh Drgani^ations h^^ve evolved beoauae a group of oitigena has raoogniged the 
need for them. Citii=^ns» groups are often aware of sogial and eiiltural 
faotora influenalog fc-enviromental problems and are thus unusually capable *«f 
impleoitntir^ effe^tl~v^e environmental programs - 

louth olubs oa^Q usually pass on more eonservatlon Inf ormation to tbe^r 
members than Schools because they do not have the general eduoatlgn 
responsibilities limitations that schools do. Consaquently, Way om &e 

more flexible* Y^ut^a club leaders ean also be very highly mQtlvatid, 

Weakiiesses 

Money is oft^n an short supply. While volunteerism may be aitrength^ it 
Oan also cause a^rtaS^ problems. For example ^ long-term oonsarvation prog&'ams 
that require coiitinuM.ty may suffer if members lose interest* Alao, an af f^srt 
must often be make oonservation projeots enjoyable, whioh can 

ooDpromise progr^ g(^als. Finally, when environmental problems mn 
Qontroverslal, oonflH^ot oan result among members* Groups that r^aot 
emotionally to iftvtf^^imental issues are, in the long run, QOunterprodUQtiv^e 
beoius© they lo§m tji^^ir oredibility and may easily advooate inappropriate 
enviromental solati^^ns. 

Inrjplementation 

Work with ff^ll established groups # if possible, beomusa tliis 
requires a m:J,nimal oommitment of resouroes. Members are alrsady 
used to drsw^^ng on their own resourees to support aetivltiia anS o^an 
be quite rei^ouroeful in developing materials and raising Ainds. 

- Start new orasMizations, if neeessary, but eonsider how coitly in ^ima 
and monay th^is is. First, it must be olear to potential leibar^ tHaat 
organising t^faemselves to beoome involved in aonservation will ba a 
rewarding i^Bmm of their time. Non-profit organi^atlona sustain 
themsaivea o^i the ooraiitment of their staff. Groups oraatad by an 
outsider for a speoifie need often fail after the need l^iddressa^. 
Conservation aduaators should not try to force new groups to formj but 
should try t^o build on already existing eommitmanta* Tine lust al^© 
be spent dev^^loping infrastructures, polieies^. and prooedurii bafo^*e 
newlyp-formsd olubs ean get involved in aonservation progriflis, 
VolunteiM, toy nature, are resourceful if highly motivated. 
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4. MASS MEDIA— TELEVISION, RADIO, NEWSPAPERS 



Conseryatlon educators can often find a newspapar or radio or television 
statio.-n Hilling to collaborate on In-depth educational PW|Pima. Both 
levern^ent and privately-owned mass media frequently preaent programs 
incluo ingi 



Radio or newspaper series dlreoted at rural populations, eoverlng 
such topics as health, child care, home mommUi, and aarloultural 
techniques. Some try to entertain their audleftois wltts the 
education message that la dramatized. These phoirims ^je often 
supplemented by extension workers. 



Weekly newspaper aippiements that feature aetivitlis t^achera can 

use in school. This is a very effective way of pvld^Jig 
Information when a shortage of school nateriaia ixlats, 

— Weekly columns on environmental topics, 

• — Contests. One Paraguayan newspaper printed daily a por-^lon of some 
photo showing a species of the country's wildUfi, The portions 
were cut out and paated into a booklet provided by the ^aper. The 
first person to complete the booklet won a prize, and a3.1 
contestants were eligible for a drawing for additional prizes. Each 
photograph was accompanied by a description of the animal. This way 
the newspaper sold copies, and the readers leartted aboufc the 
wildlife in their country. 

l~m selecting a mass media communication strategy, ths follomring 
queatioEms need to be answered: 



How detailed and complicated is the information to be psr-esented? 
How often will it need to be repeated? 

Will extension agents in the villages be requlra<i to expand upon the 
messages? r - 



What types of mass media reach the eduoatlonal pmpamfs^ Intended 
audience? Which newapapers do they buy? Do tbsjliive a_eoesa to 
radio or television? 
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Audience 



Large numbers of people throughout a country or region • Audienaas can 
either be undifferentiated - the general public - or specif ICj like far^mers, 
homem^ers, or sohool children. 

When Appropriate 

The mass media are best at presenting general information that increases 
people's aHareness, Special series * however, can treat matirial in mor— « 
depth « 

Strengths 

Mass media can reach large numbers of people less expenslvily thai^ any 
other Mthod, Used creatively, mass media can effectively prisent inf^z*mation 
appropriate to a wide range of situations. 

Weaknesses 

Although the media can reach large audienoes, there is naguar^t^^i as 
people can turn off their radios and televisions and fail to read the 
newspaper » The audience is passive rather thmn participatoryi Presenfc-ations 
can be oompromised at times if they have to keep audiences entertained ^o 
retain their interest. Detailed information must be parceled out slowly iuad 
simply . 

Implementation 

^ Work closely with an employee of the organisation ohoaen^ Tha 

educator can provide the mterial to be presented,* the teohnia£.an 
can adapt it to media policieSf purpose p and audienoi* Usuall^'f 
media p^^rsonnel consider such arrangements to help them meet tlA^elr 
objectives of educating the public p or providing publio servic&a* 

- Look for fundi]^ through cooperative arrangements with the medta. 
Often, the educator will have to find additional finanolal support , 
especially lAen using television. Support oan come from private 
business sources or from international aid organizational 

Flan carafully because one small error can reach thousands of people 
auid be difficult to undo* Prepare several programs In advance p a 
long lapse between presentations will lose audience attention 
program continuity, 

5. SPECIAL PRDJTED MATERIALS 

Special printed materials can effectively communicate oonaervatiax-s 
information in schools » extension offices, public meeting plaoiip and in many 
other situations. Some can even be sold« For people with llDlted lit#E^aoy 
Oku Is ^ comic books and ffphoton ovals" omn be prepared. The publloatioa^ can 
\^ary length, substance, and quality, depending on the objeotlva. 
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Audience 



All ageai b^t^h literate and, when appropriately designed , illiterate. 
When Appropfiate 

BroQhurea a^d books are beat suited for ooamunioatlng simple Qonoepts to 
Urge numbers of people • They are most effeetive when supplementing extension 
and sphool prpgrafl^^, but they should stand on their own. 

Strengths 

Printed matBr^als can inexpensively oommuniGate information to a large 
number of pBople, sand they oan be referred to repeatedly at the reader's 
oonvenienoe, }jnU)^m the mass media, printed materials oan be designed for 
rilat3.vely Bmll tterget audienoes. Some types oan be sold to raise money for 
other oonservatio/i efforts. 

Weaknesses 

Special publications depend on the reader's willingness to read them* 
Compared with media, the produotion of speoial publications oosts the 

educator mora mpa#r^ per person. If the eduaator prodUQes publioations 
indapendentl3r, it ifwlll be neoessary to find writers, oartoonists, 
photographera, layoeut artists, printers, eto.| as well as materials, printing 
faoilities, and t^i ^ money to pay for them. 

Implementatioii 

Compare th» m relative oosts and effectiveness of simple mimeograph 
publlawi^tos with typesetting and a o lor photos. 

Consider iJhne system of distribution for the publications. 

Test nat^ri— als on a small or more varied audience before producing 
in qUwtA^n^, ^ 

6. EXHIBITS, DEMOm STRATIONS AND SHOWS 

Exhibits mti ee^ange from posters to museum-style displays, live aiiimals 
and nature trails. Films, slide shows and live presentations that incorporate 
parables, song0 danoes may be used to reach an audienoe. The cultural 

environment of ^ o^iuntry will help to determine whether oral means of 
ooiainunioatlon ot^ hish»tech videos have the most impact. Ixhlbits and shows 



my m used m plw»s dedioated to oonservation, sueh as parks or nature 
oenters, or thay be set up in schools, publio buildings and town squares, 

even travelllftj ft^^mm place to plaee. 



Interaatl^ #«hibits, audiovisual progrMs, puppet shows, or field 
deionstrationa Ort ooften grab people *s attention and hold their interest 
longer than mQrm t^a^ditional lessons and publioations. 
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Audience 



The general public or whatever group that frequents the place where the 
exhibition or show is being presented. Farmers i for example ^ might be found 
in a market plaoe or an extension offioe* A non-profit environmental 
organization In Guatemala has a van that visits market plaaes. They exchange 
enviromental posteA^s and edueational materials for fresh produee* This 
aetivity has already resulted In recruiting 2,000 youth members for the group* 

When Appropriate 

Exhibits and shows are most effective with simple messages and 
information that can be learned in one presentation* Tha audience will 
probably see the exhibit or show only onse, but the presentation may be used 
in conjunQtion with school or extension programs. 

Strengths 

People are more receptive to information that is visually exciting, 
entertaining and clear. Looal artists and aommunlcators OBn tailor the show 
or exhibit to the audienoe. People are more likely to be eonvinoed by 
something they have seen demonstrated than by reading about it* A show or 
exhibit that can be moved easily reaches more people in remote areas* 

Weaknesses 

For exhibits and shows to be effective, people must first oome to sea 
them and then leave with a better understanding. The educator has minimal 
control over who chooses to look or listen* Flashy presentations may only 
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lead to superfioiaX impressians. Costs om be very high initially for 
speelaliate auah as artists, photographers, fceohnlolMS, and expensive 
equipment suoh as slide projeotors. tfelntenanoe may be required, espeoially 
when the show travels, foroing the personnel to spend a lot of time and 
gasoline bumpii^ over the roads. The audienoe may not learn muoh from an 
exhibit or show without a follow-up prograa^. 

Implementation 



Try to get donations of material and talent to save on costs. 

Pay attention to the place ehosen for the presentation beeauae the 
location will determine the audienoe to a large extent. 

Be sure to get permission from the appropriate person when publlo 
areas are used for shows or exhibits. 

Involve looal leaders to Introduoe the people In charge of the 
presentation. 



7. SPECIAL EVENTS 

Special events or campaigns, such as annual tree*planting days, wildlife 
weeks, and anti-litter oampaigns oan dramatloally Increase people's awareness 
of environmental Issues. Special events focus efforts on a single topic. 
They can attract speakers, inspire rallies and conferences that capture media 
attention, and motivate schools and Journalists to address a selected issue* 
What is more, the sense of importance and timeliness of mn event can greatly 
enhance the possibility of people's participation. Impressive bursts of 
energy can appear when the time comltment is short, the publicity extensive, 
the goal worthwhile, and the enthusiasm of fellow workers abundant. 

One example of a large-scale event is the U*B. National Wildlife 
Federation's (MW) luinual National Wildlife Week, lach year, a different 
topic Is chosen as the focus of the we^i recent topics have Included soil, 
water, and U.S. public lands. To celebrate the event, NWF sends education 
kits, which Include teacher activity guides and posters, to schools across the 
country. Public affairs announcements for television are also produced, 
usually with a celebrity as spokesperson. The Federation's magazines and 
press releases discuss the Issue, while media events such as speeches and 
Qonferences are also held. 



The general public* 
When Appropriate 

For Increasing publie awareness of a major enviroimental issue; people's 
participation by a certain date. 



Audience 
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Strengthi 



Special events are very effeotive in rallying volunteer partiQipation and 
in foauaii^ the publio'a attention on seleGted environmental issues* 

Weakneises 

The intensity of spaoial events oannot be sustained for long* After a 
oonoerted effort , both program workers and audienoe will probably lose 
interest, energy , and commitment* The enthusiasm of volunteer workers may be 
replaoed by a letdown feelii^i thus, speoial events may m^e it more diffieult 
to enlist volunteer partioipation in the future* Increasing publio awareness 
only begins to change people's environmental behavior. Unless suah events are 
followed by ongoing eduoational efforts, signifieant behavioral ohMge will 
not likely ooaur* 

Implementation 

- Mobilize volunteer partioipation i people to give speeohes, write 
press releases, make posters, contaot friends in the government, 
attend rallies, and hold fund-raising events. An eduoator 
organising a speoial event should expeot to spend a good deal of 
time reoruiting, organizing, and motivating volunteers, 

« Consider the value of official patronagei more exposure for 

official national events. Government leaders provide endorsements, 
the services of their agenoies, and perhaps even funds. With 
government sanotioned workers to help spread the word, and high- 
level officials to speak at rallies, official events are more likely 
to attract press interest. 

- Plan subsequent eduoational efforts based upon the event to 
reinforce issues raised during the event. 

8. MISCELLANEOUS MATERIALS 

conservation educator oan sometimes send very simple messages using 
such imaginative gimmicks as bumper stickers, T-shirts, and buttons. In 
addition, some of these materials, like T-shirts, can be sold to raise money. 
Several conservation organizations, including the Association for Conservation 
of Natural Resources in Costa Rica, the Honduran Ecological Association, and 
the Paraguayan National Forest Service have successfully sold T-^irts 
advertising their mission. On the Caribbean island of St, Lucia, enough 
bumper stickers have been produced with the illustration of Bn endrngered 
island parrot for half the ears on the island., Various countries have 
produced posters illustrating endangered wildlife. Fundacion Natura in 
Ecuador successfully collaborated with one of Quito's major hotels to produce 
table place mats for its restaurants which illustrate some of Ecuador's 
endangered plants and animals. In Guatemala, matchbooks and cereal boxes 
print environMntal messages and illustrations of wildlife. 
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Audience 



The general publio* 
When Appropriate 



For Gommnioatlng simple messages to Inarease people »s awareness of 
environmental issues, events, and organirations or to raise money. 

Strengths 



The message may reach many people who would normally not pay attention to 
the environmental issue. When sold, the items may aover part or all of their 
oost or even raise money. 

Weaknesses 



The message that oan be aommunieated must be very simple and can only be 
expected to inorease people's awareness, 

9. ONE-TO-ONE COMMUNICATION 



The situation may arise when the conservation educator will have more 
impact educating carefully-selected individuals, rather than groups. Such a 
strategy is warranted when an individual can significantly influence the 
behavior of others. Both formal leaders, such as government or party 
offioials, and informal leaders, suoh as respected eommunity citizens, can 
qualify. Though government officials write and enforce laws, make policy, and 
organize community development programs, people will often follow the advice 
and imitate the actions of informal community leaders because they respect and 
trust them. To oommunioate effectively with these individuals, the educator 
Will have to proceed as with any target audience: present the message so that 
it addresses the leader's interests and gets the information across* The 
educator may try to reach the group of people to which the targeted leader 
belongs, perhaps by using some of the strategies listed, or by simply speaking 
with the leader informally or socially. The effort may require one meeting or 
a series of informal contacts spread out over many months. Each le^er and 
situation will be different* 



Audience 



Formal and informal community leaders* 
When Appropriate 

When one or a few individuals are the key to necessary change. 
Strengths 

Working with Just one influential leader oan affect the behavior of ma 
people and generate a genuine commitment that will keep the individual 
involved over the long term* The costs are in time not materials. Onoe a 
leader has agreed to help, that person may become a produotive ally for the 
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educator in organising people, or in enlisting finanQial and logistiaal 
support. 

Weaknesses 

By fOQUsing an effort on Just one individual, suoGess beaomes dependent 
upon that one person's response. If the leader is not convinced or does not 
ooma through with promised assistauiae, the eduoator may have lost valuable 
time that eould have been spent on broader approaehes* An official also may 
move in the government hierarohy to a position less useful to environmental 
Qoncems« 

Implementation 

Be sure to accurately identify influential leaders p their potential 
ef feotiveness and learn how their opinion can best be infruenced* 

CONCLUSION 

There are many strategies available to the eonservatlon educator, and it 
is quite likely that more than one strategy will be able to eontribute to each 
program. In seleoting strategies, the following must be taken into 
conslderationi the audience to be reached , the Mount of information to be 
comisuniQated , mnd the limitations on funds p time, and resouroes, 

QUESTIONS TO REVIEW WHEN SELECTING AN EDUCATIONAL STRATEGY^ 

• Kiat ^11 be %hB eduaatlon prpgraa's tai^eted ftudlenoes? Age, 
occupation, relationship to environmental problems? 

• How do the ossbers ot these mudlanoea generally Isu^ nev 
InforKitlDn? Newspapers, T.V, , school programs, extension agents? 

• Is the eduoatlonml sessaga essentially prosotlsg avareneas mid 
slAple InforaatloQ? Methods for thisi 

^ Mass media 

- Exhibits and shows 

- BrOQhures and booklets 

- Speolal events 

• Is the eduomtlonal aes^ige prla^lly ppmotloal, orrerlsg the 
audleQQe "Hov-To* liifoniatlon to enaQurage th^ to take speolal 
aotloiist Methods for praotieal informations 

- Field demonstrations 
Broohures, posters 

« Newspaper supplements 
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- Extension prograna 

Is the eduoatlonal aeas^ to aoTer oamplioated Goncapta? Methods 
for intensive information? 

- School ourrioula 

- Training workshops 

- Sxtenaion programs 

- Seminars J One-on-One Communieatlon 

- Clubs 

Im the etratdgy feasible given the aituatlon's Uj^tatlons? 

- How aoeesslble are target audienees? What ia the available 
transportation and time? 

« What equipment is needed, and is it available? 

- How muQh money Is available Cor potentially available through 
outside grants)? 

- How many people are needed to carry out the program ^s 
strategies, and what skills do they need to have? 

What organization or government restriotions do the programs 
have to heed? 
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STEP V. EmiUATION 



INTRODUCTION 



Evaluation should be oarrled out both while the edueation progrM is in 
progress and after thm effort has ended, Periodie evaluations during the 
progrMi enable the ^^*^*^rvation eduoator to make mid-oourse changas and 
improve the prograi^^3 #ffeetiveness, Evaluatii^ at the end of the effort can 
help both those ln?r^^^vf*^ and those working on similar efforts to improve 
programs in the futi^i*©* Understandably , people are often reluetant to have 
their perfprmanoe evaluated. Someone who has worked hard to aooomplish 
something may pre&r not to have an outsider oome and eritioize. Properly 
done, however^ a program evaluation is not a personal oritique. It is a tool 
to aid the worker and others to better aooomplish their goals # 



GUIDELINES FOR EmLUATION 



The test of a conservation education effort is whether it has led to 
improved environmental management. A conservation education program cannot be 
Qonsidered suooessful unless it is refleoted favorably in people's behavior - 
SoMtimes* many years may pass before a program* a ef feetivecess oan be 
appraised, but the program's progress toward its goals can still be evaluated 
while it Is being implemented « 

Unfortunately j many people attempt to evaluate programs by simply 
evaluating the materials produoed. The quality of a program's materials is 
oritioal, but should not be the only criteria for evaluating a program's 
success* Also critical is how we]l zQaterials are Qontributing to meet the 
program's goal* A set of wildlife posters, for example, can be very 
attraotive, and aoourately displayed throughout country. They do not, 
however, represent a successful conservation education effort unless wildlife 
are being managed better. If the wildlife is still overhunted because people 
have bean offered no alternative, then the posters have not addressed the 
reasons for the wildlife mismanagement. Posters would be attraQtive, but 
irrelevant * 

Consider also the case of one conservation organization that wanted to 
help customs agents recognize aiidMngered orchids being illegally transported. 
The organlMtion sponsored a set of watercolor paintings of the orchids, which 
everyone agreed were well-ey.ecuted and attractive. There was only one 
problem: most orchids are >ransported as rootstocks, not blossoms, so the 
palntinga didn't resemble ai.\ything that the custom agents would encounter. 
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The first step in effeetive evaluation is the clear identifieation of 
the program's intended objectives. Vhmn the intended outcome is Glearly 
outlined, it is easy to run down the list to cheok a program's progress. 

Next, it is importmt to see if people have actually aoquired knowledge, 
attitudes, or skills. Have farmers learned how QQntour plowing oontrols 
erosion, or why planting trees on the hillside is a good idea? 

Often, it will not be possible at the beginning of a program to predict 
how loi^ it will t^e to affect people's behavior or how many people must be 
influenced. Only one person plowing on the contour after the eduoation 
program may constltut© a reasonable success. Getting that first person to try 
soisething new may be the hardest part of the ^ucation effort | after that, 
others may follow suit on their own. 

When it is too soon to realistically evaluate the eduoation program's 
effectiveness in aotually ohanging the audience's behavior, the educator 
should identify "benahmarks" , or stages that can lead to behavioral change. 
In this way, progress is measured by moving along these stages. The four 
questions, under "Planning the Program", in Step 3: Identifying the Message, 
are useful stages to review in an evaluation. Following the questions, the 
eduoator should monitor a program's success in moving the audienoe along a 
continuumi awareness, understanding, motivation and finally aotion. 

SOURCES OF INFORMATION FOR EmLUATION 

Getting accurate data that reflect people's knowledge and behavior 
before and after the progr^ will be a challenge for several reasons i 

1, People can be reluetant to tall the evaluator anything that they 
feel he/she doesn't want to hear^ For example, a farmer may not be using soil 
conservation measures because he does not believe they will work, but he might 
easily keep his true feelings to himself in order not to disappoint the 
eduoator. 
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2, People often do not want to admit something that would embarrass 
them. Someone may be illegally hunting animals beaaus© of the profits, even 
though the person knows that the welfare of the animal and others who use it 
will ultinately suffer* 

3* People often do not know \ihy they are behaving in a aertain way, 
or they find it diffioult to artieulate* 

4, Formal questionnaires and Qontrolled interviews ean provide 
aGOUrate informtlon, but may be diffioult and time-oons™ing* Other souroes 
of information may inolude written soolologloal aooounts of the people, the 
aQQounts of people's friends md neighbors, informal gossip, and the 
eduoator's own sense for the people. 

CONCLUSION 

Evaluation is a vital, yet frequently negleeted part of effeotlve 
aonservation eduoation programs* It ensures that time, personnel, and funds 
are being used oonstruotively Md that the eduoator t^es the time to listen 
and learn from the target audienoes* 

Evaluation criteria, the key questions for monitoring a program's 
suooess, should be identified before a program is implemented* This way 
evaluation oan be an effective plannii^ tool, rather than a neoessary evil. 

QUESTIONS TO REVffiW WHEN EmLUATING A CONSERVATION EDUCATION PROGRAM: 

If the people are not uoing the measures advocated by the education 
program, these issues should be addressed i 

If the m^sage has not been communicated effectively to the target audience: 

• Have the people not enoountered the message? Review the 
educational methods to see if they have reached the intended 
audienoes. W^q oame to the teaching sessions^ who listened to the 
radio programs, or saw the posters delivering the message? 

Required: 

An adjustment in eduoation method, 

• Have the people not understood the message? 

Ask the people to wswer questions that indicate their 
understanding of the material. 

Required: 

An adjustnitnt in how the oontent is presented. 

• Do the people not trust the educator or the agency represented? 
Ask counterparts or close friends. 
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Required- 

Time or a ahange in strategy. 

If they have grasped the program's material , but are not changing their behavior.- 

• Is there adverse soQial pressure? Do influential people distrust 
the eduoational program's message? 

Required: 

Include group applying aooial pressure as a target audienoe of the 
eduoation program. 

• Are the actions advooated by the edueation program unreallstie or 
eoonomioally unsound? Ask the people if t iey have doubts about 
the ef feotiveness of the measures advooated by the eduoation 
progr^. 

Required: 

An adjustment of the teahnieal solution, 

• Are people nervous about the oonsequenoes? 
Required: 

(1) time, or (2) oonoentration of eduoational efforts on oommunity 
leaders, or (3) ahange in eduoation methodSp perhaps to field 
demonstrations p or (U) finanoial or other Inoentlves to enoourage 
people^ 



If people are implementing the measures advocated by the education program, 
but the condition of the environment has not improved: 

• Has the teohnioal solution advooated by the program been 
inappropriate? What do outside experts say? 

Requifed: 

An adjustment in the program»s teehnical solution. 



• Has the edueation program raaohad people unrelated to the problem? 
Required: 

An adjustment in the proiram»s target audienee, 

• Is more time needed to evaluate the situation? The effects of 
ehanging eertain environmental praetiees often appear gradually* 
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